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ABSTRACT 

As an evaluation report, this 1970 document 
summarizes information from 13 Arizona school districts involved in 
special English classes under House Bill No. 1. Program emphasis was 
on oral language development, vocabulary, and comprehension. Each 
district used its own method of evaluating progress; therefore, in 
synthesizing the information, each district is listed with a 
description of the evaluation instrument and the results of the pre- 
and post-tests. Total results from each district's evaluation showed 
progress in oral language development during the interim between pre- 
and post-tes±s. It is noted that, although progress was made in each 
program, many students fell below a level of language proficiency 
which would allow them success in a beginning reading instruction 
program. Tables of state and school district contributions and 
expenditures are included, as well as 5 recommendations* It is 
concluded that a significant contribution was made in oral English 
development for the Spanish and Indian children* The document is 
appended with pertinent information. (AN) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The overall objective in the education of the bilingual child is 
his integration into the mainstream of American life. This does 
not mean that the bilingual child must, give up his home language 
and his sub-culture, but rather that he be functional in both 
English and his home language. For the bilingual child to compete 
effectively whether in ; education, in a job, or in social situations 
he must acquire the audio-lingual skills to the. degree necessary 
for whatever role his abilities enable him to play. 

Emphasis must be placed initially in the development of the audio- 
lingual skills (listening and speaking) of the bilingual child if 
he is to find success later in the skills of reading and writing. 
Nelson Brooks of Yale University brings out the importance of early 
audio-lingual, learning and training in the following points: 

1. Language competence on the part of the teacher and effective 
instructional materials are basic necessities. Equally signi- 
ficant is the manner of presentation to the learner. 

2. Language is learned, systematic, symbolic vocal behavior; a 
culturally acquired, universal, and exclusive mark of man. 

3. Words may refer to what is in the immediate environment of 
speaker and hearer, in reality or pictured. This is a use of 
words as signs. But words may also refer to what is not in 
the environment at all, except for what is in the minds of 
speaker and hearer. This is the use of words as symbols ; it 
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is by far the commonest use that human beings make of language . 
This insight serves as a reminder that we must get beyond what 
can be seen and reacted to in the immediate environment before 
we enter upon the proper field of language symbolism. The 
importance of this for the early levels of language learning 
hardly needs to be stressed . 

4. Different levels of meaning are to be found in terms and in 
propositions. This is why vocabulary must be learned in context 
and the study of word lists, other than those made by the user 
himself, is a waste of time. 

5. Language is a central feature of the complex of characteristic 
social patterns of belief and behavior which are referred to as 
a culture. The words of a language relate to the culture in 

•which it is spoken, and without knowledge of that culture, the 
meaning of words can never be fully understood. (Reading readi- 
ness . ) . 

6. Language behavior is not a matter of solving problems but of 
performing habits so well learned that they are automatic. In 
the formation of language habits the imitation of a good model 
is highly important. 

7. The skills of hearing, speaking, reading, and writing are all 
involved in language behavior. In the audio-lingual phase lan- 
guage functions purely on its own. The visual -graphic phase 

is ancillary to language and important to it, but it can easily 
be foregone, as it is constantly in the daily life of everyone. 
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All four skills should be taught in a carefully prescribed 
sequence and proportion of allotted time . 

8. Increment learning is particularly significant. One does 
not learn by making mistakes, but rather by giving the right 
response. If this can be given prpmptly and easily, \tfith 
little or no waste in the form of wrong responses, learning 
is quicker and better. 

9. Both analysis and analogy play important roles in the develop- 
ment of language behavior. More importance is given to analogy 
and less to analysis until a considerable body of language 
materials has been learned . 

10. Every language has a grammar peculiar to itself, fully under- 
standable only in terms of that language. There- is a grammar 
of talk and a grammar of writing, and these differ at many 
points . 

11. Language is what issues from the mouths of living speakers. 
Language on paper is a derived and secondary form of language . 

12. A principal objective is to use the English language as it is 
used in American culture. Nevertheless, in order to establish 
semantic meaning at early levels, some use may be made of the 
child's home language. 
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House Bill No. 1 
Special English Classes 

Background and Up-to-date Information Regarding House Bill No. 1. 

• 

The consensus is that House Bill No. 1 with its one hundred 
thousand dollars ($100,00) to serve four thousand (4,000) 
non-English and limited English speaking children at twenty- 
five dollars ($25) per child was initially a step toward the 
right direction. However, now that the program is operational 
we are now aware of its limitations and the many needs that 
• must be met. 

Originally nineteen (19) school districts submitted proposals 
in which they identified five thousand one hundred fifty 
(5,150) children who needed a special English program. Of 
these 5,150 children we had to eliminate 1,150 due to the 
formula of funding at the rate of twenty- five ($25) per child. 
Even then, several of the nineteen schools could have identified 
and could have submitted several hundreds of children who need 
the special classes; but, the schools hesitated in sending in 
greater numbers being afraid of not being funded. Consequently, 
the LEAs sent in a smaller figure. Schools that fall in the 
above category would be Somerton, Wilson, Mesa, Douglas, and 
Nogales, just to mention a few. Then there are those LEAs that 
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- felt that there wasn't enough money to go around who did not 

even submit a proposal. Schools that fall in this category are 

Glendale, Florence, Yuma, Tolleson, Littleton, and several of 

* 

the schools in the northern part of the state and the Indian 
Reservations. 

Testing: Identification, Pre-test and Post-test. 

All 4,000 children in the special English classes were identified 
by means of a test as specified by House Bill No. 1 and the 
Guidelines as approved by the State Board of Education on August 
25, 1969. Again all 4,000 children were pre-tested at the start 
of the program the last week in October and the first week in 
November, 1969. The post- test was scheduled for the week of 
April 22nd; and the results of both the pre and post- tests have 
been compiled into a report which follows. 
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SUMMARY REPORT 

HOUSE BILL NO. 1 
» 

SPECIAL ENGLISH CLASSES 



Summary of Evaluations 

This report is designed to summarize information from 
school districts involved in Special English Classes under 
House Bill No. 1. Emphasis has been on oral language devel- 
opment, vocabulary, and comprehension. Each district used 
its own unique method of evaluating progress, and this report 
will attempt to synthesize that information in as simple and 
concise a way as possible and yet maintain the essence of the 
individual evaluations. The following tests were used by the 
various districts in assessing progress in oral language 
development: - 

1. Gates-McKellop Reading Diagnostic Test 

2. California Achievement Test 

3. Lee-Clarlc Reading Readiness Test 

4. Monroe Oral Language Test 

5. Metropolitan Reading Readiness 

6. Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

7. Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary Test 

8. ABC Inventory Test' 

9. Indiana Conference Scheme of Sentence Pattern 

Evaluation 

10. Test of General Ability — Inter-American Series 

11. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

The above. list indicates a rather wide range with re- 
gard to kinds of tests used in assessment. Such procedure 
reduces the value and makes it difficult to interpret and 





compare results. Some of the tests are not standardized so 
there are no norms against which the progress of the children 
could be compared. The institution of a more consistant and 
appropriate kind of testing and reporting procedure would be 
of value in assessing the results of this program. 

Evaluations and Results 

Roosevelt School District No. 66 

Instrument: Gates Reading Test, a basic test to 

measure vocabulary and comprehension. 



Skills 


Pretest 

1-19-70 


Post-test 

4-19-70 


Gain 




Grade Month 


Grade Month 


(months) 


Vocabulary 


1st 


1 


2nd 8 


7.5 


Comprehension 


1st 


8 


2nd 7 


8.7 



The gain over the 3 month period from 1-19-70 to 
4-19-70 was 7.5 months on vocabulary and 8.7 months on com- 
prehension. 

Dysert School District No. 89 

Instrument: Lee Clark, California Achievement Test. 

These tests are used to measure growth in vocabulary and 



comprehension. 




Pretest 


Post-test 


Fall 1969 


Spring 1970 


Median 


Median 



10th centile 



40th centile 
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All percentile rankings were placed on a continuum 
and the median or middle score was determined as being repre- 
sentative of the progress of the group. 



Nogales School District No. 1 

Instrument: Metropolitan Readiness, a test evaluating 

proficiency in word meaning, listening, matching, alphabet, 
numbers, and copying all of which are important to success in 
school. The results of each of these areas are summarized 
into a total score. 

Listed below is the mean or average score on the pre- 
test and the post-test: 



Pretest 
Sept. 1969 

Mean 

17th centile 

The pretest mean would 
with regard to readiness. The 
the Low Normal catagory or one 
in September. 



Post-test 
April 1970 

Mean 

48th centile 

fall in the Poor Risk catagory 
post-test mean would fall in 
catagory above where they began 



Tucson School District No. 1 

Instrument: Metropolitan Readiness tests measure the 

child's ability in those areas found to be important to reading 
The information is given in stanines one through 9 with one as 
the lowest level and 9 as the highest based on norm groups. 

As the youngsters progress, they move to higher stanines. The 
two areas measured were word recognition and reading. 



Word Recognition 
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Sta- Pretest Post-test 

nines Sept. 1969 April 1970 



Reading 

Pretest Post-test 
Sept. 1969 April 1970 



1 


169 


116 


2 


102 


62 


3 


28 


62 


4 


5 


41 


5 


• • • 


13 


6 




3 


7 


• • • 


• • • 


8 


• • • 


• • • 


9 


• • • 


• • • 



172 

123 

9 

3 

1 



106 

75 

64 

36 

3 

3 

1 

1 



Progress over the interim period showed movement from 
the median in the first stanine to the median in the second 
stanine. Note the upward spread on the post-test. 

Sunnyside School District No. 12 

Instrument: Metropolitan Readiness and Stanford 

Achievement — Primary. Scores were plotted on the basis of 
stanines ranging from 1 to 9. The stanines were then com- 
bined and the average or mean score was calculated for the 



pre and post -tests. 




Pretest 


Post-test 


October 1969 


April 1970 


Mean Score 


Mean Score 


2.19 


4.26 



This amounted to an increase of 2.07 stanines over the period 
between the pre and the post tests. 
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Whiteriver School District No. 20 

Instrument: Metropolitan Readiness Test, a test 

evaluating proficiency in word meaning, listening, matching, 
alphabet, numbers, and copying, all of which are important to 
success in school. The results of t each of these areas are 
summarized in a "total" score. 

Listed below is the mean or average percentile on the 



pretest and the post-test: 




Pretest 


Post-test 


Sept. 9, 1969 


April 6, 1970 


Mean 


Mean 


7th centile 


51st centile 



The pretest mean would fall in the Poor Risk catagory with 
regard to readiness. The post-test mean would fall in the 
Low Normal or one catagory above where they began in Sept- 
ember. 

Yuma County School District No. 21 

Instruments: Lee-Clark Reading Readiness, Metropol- 

itan Achievement, Iowa Test of Basic Skills, all of which 
were concerned with vocabulary and comprehension skills. 





Pretest 
Sept. 1969 
(mean scores) 


Post- 

April 

(mean 


test 

1970 

scores) 




Grade 


Months 


Grade 


Months 


Vocab- 

ulary 


1st 


1.95 


2nd 


1.09 


Reading 


1st 


7.30 


2nd 


.90 
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There was an increase of 8.1 months in vocabulary and 2.6 
months in reading. 

Avondale School District No. 44 

Instrument: Monroe Oral Language Scale, an evalua- 

♦ 

tion of syntax or sentence structure of oral language on a 
scale of from 1 through 5 beginning with one word responses 



at level 1 


to complex 


sentences 


at level 5. 






Pretest 


Post- 


-test 




November 1969 


April 


1970 




No. of 


Per- 


No. of 


Per- 


Levels 


students 


centage 


students 


centage 


1 


49 


51 


4 


4 


2 


12 


13 


8 


8 


3 


15 


16 


18 


19 


4 


16 


17 


37 


39 


• 5 


3 


3 


28 


30 


The median 


or average 


sentence 


complexity was 


at levei 1 



the lowest catagory on the pretest and at level 4 or three 
catagories higher on the post-test. Monroe postulates that 
unless a child is functioning at level 3 or above he is not 
ready to begin a formal program of reading instruction. 

Naco School District No. 23 

Instrument: Monroe Scale, an evaluation of syntax 

or sentence structure of oral language on a scale of from 1 
through 5 beginning with one word responses at level 1 to 
complex sentences at level 5. 



Pretest 
October 1969 



Post-tejst 
April 1970 
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Levels 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



No. of 
students 

15 

11 

3 

0 

0 



Per- 

centage 

28 

38 

10 



No. of 
students 

1 

9 

7 

11 

0 



Per- 

centage 

2 

32 

25 

39 



Note that level 1 had 28% of the responses on the pretest 
and only 2% on the post-test, while level 4 had 0 on the 
pretest and 39% on the post-test indicating a significant 



increase in language sophistication and a general spreading 
and upward movement of all students. 



Wilson School District No. 7 

Instrument: Monroe Oral Language, an evaluation of 

syntax or sentence structure of oral language on a scale of 
from 1 through 5 beginning with one word responses at level 1 
to more complex sentences at level 5. 

Pretest Post-test 





September 


1969 


May 


1970 




No. of 


Per- 


No. of 


Per- 


Levels 


students 


centage 


students 


centage 


1 


23 


21 


2 


2 


2 


55 


50 


11 


11 


3 


31 


28 


31 


32 


4 


1 


1 


27 


28 


5 


0 


• • 


25 


27 
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Note that level 1 had 21% of the responses on the pretest 
and only 2% on the post-test, while level 4 had 1% on the 
pretest and 28% on the post-test indicating a significant 
increase in language sophistication and a general spreading 
and upward movement of all students. 

Somerton School District No. 11 

Instrument: Indiana Conference Scheme of Oral 

Language Analysis. This instrument uses oral language 
samples and analyzes them for syntax or sentence structure. 
As youngsters in the program become more proficient with the 
language, the kinds and frequency of sentence patterns will 
increase. Total words and partial sentences are also in- 
cluded in this evaluation. 





Total 

Words 


No. of 1 
J partials 1 


No. of „ 

B sentences^ 


No .of 

A sentences^* 


Pretest 

October 1969... 


914 


318 


33 - 


3 


Post-test 

April 1970 


2093 


264 


160 


10 



■\J partial sentences or incomplete, often one-word replies, 
o 

B sentences were simple subject-verb-object replies. 

3 

A sentences were simple subject-verb replies. 

The increase in total vocabulary in the B sentences was the 
most significant aspect of the evaluation. 



